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To the Editors of the Union; BY 
Gentiemen : Whilst Mr. Giddings and his friends were engaged on the 18th instant in the 
attempt to cast censure on the democratic party for not aiding in the adoption of the plu- 
rality rule, I was somewhat inclined to undertake a reply when a suitable opportunity 
offered; but I arrived at no settled determination to do so. When, however, Mr. Carlile, a 
day or two after, charged that party with having prevented ‘the organization’ of the House, 
because of their refusal to unite with his friends in the support of “some sound national 
man,” I then resolved to address the House on the questions.of responsibility which had been 
raised, and in consequence revolved the subjects in my mind until the next morning, when I 
went to the House with the intention of getting the floor and giving expression to my views 
in relation to them. Before I got the floor the resolution putting an end to all debate for 
one week was adopted; and I then waited patiently until the term for which the gag had 
been imposed had expired; and on Monday last, I again went to the House with the inten- 
tion of getting the floor and throwing myself on its courtesy for such an ext, msion of time as 
would have enabled me to discuss the questions involved. But the House that morning re- 
fused to relax the ten-minites rule in favor of another gentleman, [Mr. MAxweut, of Florida,] 
who asked it, and, as I could not for a moment think of asking tor myself what had been 
already refused to another, 1 abandoned all hope of being delivered of what had been con- 
ceived in my mind, in the regular manner upon the floor of the House, and concluded to get 
rid of it by a sort of Czsarean operation through the aid of the press, which is not altogether 
without precedent, before the time for its proper and natural birth had too long passed by. 
| therefore sat down and have written out in the shape of a report what I wished, to say, 
and what I would have said, if I had gotten the floor and time had been given me for it. 
The accompanying packet contains that report, which I trust you will be good enough to 
publish in your valuable paper. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
MILES TAYLOR. 


REMARKS OF MR. TAYLOR. 


I have been a silent spectator of the actions, and an observant auditor of the declarations, 
of the members of the different parties into which the House is apparently divided. since we 
came together, and, for one, am willing that members should vote agreeably to their views 
of duty, and that parties may act in the manner their views of policy may require, without 
being subjected to censure or tc a too curious criticism. This, however, I am sorry to say, 
is not the prevailing temper in the House, A disposition to examine into the changing cir- 
cumstances of the very extraordinary and most unprecedented struggle for the election of a 
Speaker which has so long been going on in the House, with a view to throwing the responsi- 
bility of the failure to organize on some one of the parties to that struggle, has repeatedly 
manifested. itself; but it is only within the last three or four days that this disposition has 
displayed itself in such a manner as to seem to require a particular notice from this side of 
the House. sy" 

On Friday, the 18th instant, the member from Ohio [Mr. Gippines] charged the failure to 
organize the House upon the democratic party, and based his charge, upon the allegation that 
that party was responsible for it because of their refusal to aid his friends in’their attempts 
to adopt the plurality rule for the election of Speaker; and hardly had, the discussion to 
which the unfortunate citations of authoriffés made by that gentleman and his, friends in 
support of their position been terminated by an exposure of their unfairness which will not 
soon. be forgotten by those who were present, when another gentleman, belonging :to the 
“ South American” section of the House, [Mr. Canrtix,] arose in his place and made a set 
speech, in which he, too, charged the failure to organize on. the democratic party, but upon 
an entirely different ground, to wit: because of their refusal to unite with his friends:in the 
support of some conservative or national man. : 

It is obvious that the democratic party cannot be justly obnoxious to both of these 
strictures; for they, are absolutely incompatible with each other. If the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Caruite] had aright to complain that the democrats had-not united with his 
friends upon a conservative or “national” man, as he expresses it, the adoption of.a plurality 
rule would, of course, have been wrong. If, on the other hand, the. member from Ohio. was 
right in blaming the democracy for not voting for the plurality rule, the union desired by 
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the gentleman from Virginia would have been wrong. This is too clear for argument. It 
would, however, be improper to leave the matter here, when, in my view, it is just as clear 
that the democratic party has not incurred any responsibility to the country because of 
either of the refusals complained of, as that they have not for both. 

In point of fact there are but two great.partiesin the House—the democratic party, and the 
opposition to the democratic party. 

Of the democratic party it is needless to speak. It stands—and happy is it for the country 
that it does so—it stands on the broad foundations of the constitution; and upon the folds 
of its banner wherever advanced, North or South, East or West, among the rugged 
mountains of New England, or on the sunny slopes of Alabama, Louisiana, or, Texas, its 
principles are emblazoned in those words, dear to every lover of the Union: equality among 
the States, and equality among all the citizens of all the States, in the territories of the United 
States. Such a party needs no recognition of its nationality. It stands in the midst of the 
parties in this nation asthe French republic did among the nations of Europe in 1798; and 
when a recognition of its national character is volunteered, its members may well exclaim, as 
Napoleon did to the offer of Austria to acknowledge the existence of the French republic, 
“Strike it out. It is as the sun in heayen. Unhappy is he who will not-see it.” 

I said that there are but. two great parties in the House—the democratic party, and the 
opposition to the democratic party. And is not this true? 

Who can fail to-remember that in the party contests which terminated.in the election of 
the members of the present House) the democratic party. was arrayed on one side, and that 
the opponents of that party made common cause against it on the other? Andswho does 
not. know that throughout the North, East, and West, wherever the democratic party was 
defeated, their defeats were claimed as victories by that new party, which, shrouded in dark- 
ness and mystery, and bound together by oaths and anti-republican obligations, had operated 
in secrecy as know-nothings, until, emboldened by their success in destroying one great 
party and in making proselytes from the other, they came before the world with a platform 
of what they called “ principles,” and.arrogated to themselves the name of the “ American 
party?” Before this House met, the northern press in their interest teemed. with boasts of 
their strength; and it was asserted and believed that upwards of one hundred and thirty of 
the members elect belonged to this secret oath-bound organization. And what has been the 
spectacle presented to the gaze of the American people since those members got together in 
this hall? Why, a portion of them—all, indeed, comifg from the northern or non-slave- 
holding States, with the exception of six, are found to regard opposition to the Kansas and 
Nebraska act as paramount to all other issues; whilst. those coming from the slayeholding 
States, with the six northern members just referred to, are agreed upon the principle of non- 
intervention by the general government with the subject of slavery in the States or Terri- 
tories, and declare the support of that principle to be, in their view, paramount to all other 
issues. These gentlemen claim to be “National Americans,” and stigmatize their northern 
brethren of the anti-Nebraska school as factionists, and refuse to acknowledge them as mem- 
bers of the “ National American” party, or to hold any fellowship with them. 

But does this refusal on the part of the “South Americans” deprive the other section of their 
character as members of the know-nothing or American party? That party was organized 
in the North.’ It ‘was founded upon two principles, and upon two principles only, viz: 
opposition to Catholicism, and opposition to citizens of foreign birth. To make this opposi- 
tion effective, all persons of the Catholic faith and all persons born out of the United States 
were excluded from membership, and the members of the organization were further bound by 
oaths not to vote for any Roman Catholic or for any naturalized citizen for any office of 
honor, profit, or trust; and if they were in a situation so to do, they were also bound not to 
appoint any such to office; and when they found them in office, and they had the power, they 
were to remove them. This organization was extended from the North to the South. It had 
no necessary or natural connie ‘with the subject of slavery, and it is not now easy to un- 
derstand how the northern members of the order, they who founded it, should not be good 
and accepted “Americans” merely. because there is a difference of opinion between them and 
their southern brethren upon'a subject which is entirely foreign to the original and declared 
objects of the organization. 

However that may be, these facts are patent, viz: that the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. L. D. Campsett,] who was for agime the anti-Nebraska candidate for Speaker of 
the House, declared in his place that he belonged to the organization, and that he gloried in 
it; that the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Banxs,] who is the present 
anti-Nebraska candidate, has been long known as a prominent member of the order, and has 
been declared by one of his colleagues [Mr. Damrerti]| in his place, and in the presence of that 
gentleman, to be still a member of it; and that a number of the other members now voting 
for him’still continue to vote for’him on that ground. What other claims to be considered 
members of the know-nothing or “ American” order has the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky [ Mr, H. Marsuatx] or the honorable member from Alabama, [Mr. Wa.Ker?] Have 
they not taken the same oaths, and are they not bound by the same obligations? I cannot 
tell.’ But it seems to me that the claims to membership which have been advanced by those 
who were the first proselytes to the new faith will be allowed by the verdict of a disinterested 
public, notwithstanding the protest of those who belong only to lodges, or councils, or wig- 
wams, which are mere southern off-shoots from the great northern stock. 
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From this it is apparent that this great “American order,” as it is called by the initiated, is 
divided into two great sections—the pro-slavery section and the anti-slavery section. But 
this is not all.~ When we examine the two sections separately, it seems, from what has met 
the public eye, that each section is broken up again into almost innumerable subdivisions. 

In the northern section there are, if I have been rightly informed, free-soilers who repudiate 
abolitionism and abolitionists per se ; men who would exclude from the Union any. new State 
whose people recognised slavery as one of their domestic institutions, and men who would 
admit States formed out of territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min., with or without slavery, 
as their people saw fit; temperance and Maine-liquor-law men, and anti-temperance and anti- 
Maine-liquor-law men; fanatics in infidelity of the Garrison and Abby Folsom and strong- 
minded-women school, and zealots in religion, who think itno harm to hold outthe ‘good 
things” that may fall into the hands of the favored few from the public table, as inducements 
to obtain aid in carrying out the petty or selfish schemes of party leaders. Indeed, the hetero- 
geneous and conflicting 7sms which are brought together in this motley assemblage would fill 
the heart of a political Barnum with joy, for out of it he would be able to form a “happy 
family,” composed of individuals of more varied shapes and different natures than were ever 
yet grouped together by the veritable Phineas in his museum. : 

But ifthe northern section has many subdivisions, the “South American” section can at least 
equal itin that particular. The first, and perhaps the most striking subdivision, is one that 
touches the very essentials of Know-nothingism—I allude to that growing out of differences 
of opinion with respect to the Catholic test. “A capital feature in the Know-nothing or Ameri- 
can creed, as recognised in every State of the Union, with the exception of Louisiana, was 
hostility to Catholicism. “In Louisiana this feature of the creed was repudiated; and when 
that hostility to Catholicism was justified by the honorable member from North, Carolina, 
[Mr. Reaps,] it was denounced in the most unmeasured terms by my friend from Louisiana, 
|Mr. Husris,| who called upon his brethren of the American party, “in the name of God, to 
stike it out” of their platform, because, as he expressed it, it was “a blot upon the history of 
the country ;” and it is understood that the sentiments of that gentleman, with respect to this 
subject, are not peculiar to himself. ; 

But this is not the only difference of opinion among them. There are to be found almost 
as thany shades of sentiment'upon the questions which have recently engaged the chief.atten- 
tion of the public in this section of the House as there are members embraced in it. Some of 
them see danger in the streams of foreign emigration which are constantly setting towards 
our shores; but the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Funuer] rejoices over 
the multitudes that flow in upon us, and points to the wonders which are now being wrought 
in the Great West by their willing hands, in a spirit which has nothing in it of apprehension. 

The most of them are in favor of the Kansas and Nebraska bill; but others of them—as, for 
instance, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Cartitz]—would have opposed it if they had been 
in Congress. 

Some are ultra southern-rights men, like the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Wanxur;] 
whilst others, like the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Humporey Marsuatt,] “will notask a 
man whether he is for or against the principles of” the Kansas-Nebraska act, but will be 
satisfied “with a pledge to resist the renewal of the sectional strife to which it gaverrise.” 

Some—and they embrace, as I believe, all those who come from the South—look upon the 
slavery question as paramount to all others; while others would like to ignore that question 
altogether; as was shown by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Broom, | who, in his place, 
said there was a majority of “Americans” upon the floor of the House, and called upon them ~ 
to disregard all other issues and unite with him in the election of a Speaker upon the ‘““Ameri- 
can” question alone, and as was declared by the gentleman from New York, {Mr. Vaux,] in 
his letter of the Ist inst, which appeared in the National Organ of the 3d, in which he said 
that “American doctrines and principles are sufficiently comprehensive for all, independent of 
the question of slavery, nor hasthe American party anything to do with it, or with whatever 
it may seek to accomplish.” 

From all this, then, is it’ not plain that, if the northern section of the opposition is a kind of 
omnium gatherum of warring isms, the “South American” section is a sort of hotch-potch, 
formed out of a rehash of peaceful abstractions, which has very much the appearance of having 
been very carefully made to order? . 

In looking at the opposition to the Democratic party as a whole upon the floor of the 
House, as it presents itself" to the eye of all beholders, it would seem that the description of 
the coalition ministry formed by Chatham in 1764 or ’5, and which Burke spoke of as “being 
so checkered’ and spéckled; such a piece of diversified mosaic, such a tesselated pavement 
without cementhere a bit of black stone and there a bit of white—that it was,indeed, a 
very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand on,” would. not be en- 
tirely inapplicable to it. For my part, when I consider the discordant elements of which it is 
composed, f cannot but think if would be a curious spectacle to witness, if these gentlemen, 
who are agreed at least in one sentiment—that of hostility to the Democratic party—were re- 
quired to agree upon a series of propositions condemnatory of the principles of that party as 
proclaimed to’the country by their declarations and recorded doings. The task of electing a 
Speaker, which they have hitherto found ‘so difficult, would, I am apt to believe, be thought 
by them @ mere’ pastime, compared to the difficulties they would find in agreeing upon the 
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particular grounds on which their opposition should be placed. Could they a, ree ?,. I can- 
not tell; but, if they did, I am persuaded it would only be in falling back upon the sentiment 
of an irrational antipathy which was so happily expressed by one of the wits of the Augustan 
age of. English literature in those never-to-be-forgotten lines : {dacs 


“JT do not love thee, Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know full well, 

1 do not love thee Dr. Fell.” 


And this opposition, made up of such extraordinary and discordant elements—this opposi- 
tion; which not only cannot unite in the support of any one principle, but which is absolutely 
incapable of agreeing upon any one man from out of their great number to fill the Speaker’s 
chairin this Congress~this opposition has taken the place of the old Whig party! Who 
that new that party in its days of glory—when its great leaders thronged our halls’ of legisla- 
tion—when, united as one man, they supported or opposed the great measures which were to 
operate upon or control the action of our government in every department of the public busi- 

ness—and when; too, though often unsuccessful in its efforts, by the loftiness of its aspirations 
and “its'constancy and devotion to its principles under repeated defeats, it commanded the 
respect--aye, and the admiration of its opposers ;—who that saw all this, and then remembers 
that it has been destroyed by another party which was formed in darkness and carried on its 
secret labérs within the limits of oath-bound conclaves and out of the sight of day, until that 
work of death was done+who, I say, that contemplates that party as it was, and ‘the sudden 
‘ eatastrophe which befell it, but will be ready to exclaim, in the language of the greatest of all 
oets— ‘ t 
9 “Tt was a falcon, towering in its pride’of place, ? 
That was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.” 


If my view as to there being, in point of fact, really but two parties in the House, be correct, 
then there can be no doubt as to where the responsibility for the failure to organize ought to 
rest. That this view is correct I have no doubt; and I feel confident that the events of the 
next few months will show it to be so. 

Bor one, I do not hesitate to say that it is my settled conviction that on the first Tuesday 
of next November the cohorts of “ Americanism,” whether they rally to the cry of non-inter- 
yention, under the leadership of the gallant and distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr, H, Marsuat,] or are arrayed under the black banner of abolition, at the call of the anti- 
Nebraska members of the organization, will be found keeping step to the same music.as they 
march up to make their last assault on the serried ranks of the national Democracy. . 

L know that this prediction will seem strange to many of those who have witnessed the 
struggle which has been so long going on in this place, and that the making of such a pre- 
diction would seem to imply a belief on my part that the declared opposition of the national 
Know-nothings to the Black Republicans had no real existence. Butitisnotso. I believe that 
that opposition is serious and intended, and that the national Know-nothings really entertain 
all the feelings of disgust and repugnance with respect to the anti-slavery doctrines of all 
those who are now.in the camp of Black Republicanism. But whilst I believe this, 1 do not 
forget that, the national Know-nothings, and a very large proportion of the supporters of 
Black Republicanism, are members of the same organization ; that the declared objects of that 
organization have no necessary connexion with the slavery question; and that they were 
bound by oaths to act together for the attainment of those objects. Under such circumstances, 

I, for one, do not doubt that the bond of'union among them, which on so many occasions has 
been found to be stronger than their obligations to society, will be found strong enough to 
enable them. to act together in a national contest in which they must act together in support of 
the same candidates, or abandon all hope of victory. i 

But if the opposition to the Democratic party, instead of being asingle party, broken up into 
factions, is to be regarded as composed of two distinct and separate parties, it is still certain 
that the Democratic party cannot be justly censured, as the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Cartix) thinks it ought to be, for refusing to coalesce with the National Know-nothings for 
the:election of a Speaker. ut ° 4 

In the first place, since the candidate of the National Know-nothings (Mr. H. M. Funusr) 

_ defined his position, in answer to the interrogatories propounded to himin December, the vote of 
that party cast for him, united with the entire vote of the Democratic party, would not. have 
made an election, as will at once be seen by reference to the results of all the subsequent votes. 
It is true, that on the 21st of January there was a vote taken upon the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Carmx) to declare Mr. Suiru of Virginia the Speaker, from 
which it might have been inferred that if the whole Democratic vote had. been given at that 
time to Mr. Smirn, he « ould have been elected. This, however, is not true.» On the previous 
vote for Speaker, taken but a few minutes before, there were one hundred and ninety-seven 
votes cast, whilst, when the question was taken upon that resolution, there were only one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight—nineteen less than the votes cast just before. At that time,the whole 
National Know-nothing party, with the exception of three, voted for Mr. Smith, together with 
eighteen Democrats. There were one hundred and thirty-one votes given against Mr. Smith, 
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and forty-seven for him. If the Democratic vote cast against him nad been cast for him, it 
would seem as if he would have had a majority of fourteen upon the vote. This, however, 1s 
in seeming only ; for it is well known to the House that on that occasion three of the scatter- 
ing votes, and thirteen members of the Black Republican party who had voted before, were in 
the House, but failed to vote. Who doubts that these votes were withheld for the mere pur- 
pose of enabling the National Know-nothings to make what is technically called here a 
“point” upon the Democratic party in the South? : 

In making this observation I do not mean to say that their withholding their. votes was 
the result of any special arrangement or understanding between the National Know-notbings 
and the Black Republicans ; but I say this: the votes were intentionally withheld by the Black 
Republicans for the purpose of producing such a result as did actually take place, and with a 
settled design to injure the Democratic party in the South for the particular benefit and ad- 
vantage of the Southern Know-nothings. It must not be supposed from what I have said that 
I blame either of these parties on account of that occurrence. Far from it. It was a perfectly 
natural proceeding on the part of the Black Republicans. The only serious dangers which 
that party or the National Know-nothings are exposed to must come from the Democracy ; 
and, as it is said, ] t 

“A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,” 


A disposition on their part to play into each other’s hands was to have been looked for; and 
those who did look for it, have not been in the least disappointed. It has displayed itself, in- 
deed, in so many trivial, but at the same time significant circumstances, that it could not fail 
to strike even the most casual observer. Ifa National Know-nothing makes a speech to Bun- 
combe, and complains that no other party will unite with them, and thus secure the election 
of a Speaker of “conservative principles,” he denounces the Democracy in good set terms for 
their failure to do so, but never breathes a word of censure against the Black Republicans of 
the House for the same fault, (if it be one,) though they would seem to be more properly ob- 
noxious to that censure, inasmuch as nearly all of them are members of the same great Ameri~ 
can organization with these “national” men. And, on the other hand, if a Black Republican 
ig moved ‘to give a lecture on the enormity of the sin of refusing to vote for the plurality rule, 
he spouts out his objurgatory remarks upon the Democratic party for their failure to vote for 
it; but always appears to be totally unconscious that the National Know-nothings also’ vote 
against it, and that their votes would be quite as effectual in passing it as those of the Democ- 
racy, if only given in itsfavor. a 

Now, among nations, if two different nations are engaged for a considerable length of time 
in carrying on hostilities against a neighboring nation, and never attack each other, but, on 
the contrary, carefully avoid doing each other any harm, they are, in the common judgment 
of the world, regarded as allies, or as about to become so. Whether what happens among 
nations is a fair indication as to these two parties, the future will very soon disclose. 

But, in point of fact, there would have been no good foundation for the charge made by the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Caruitz,) if the united votes of the Democracy and of the National 
Know-nothings in the House were sufficient to elect. There never was anyydesire on the part 
of the National Know-nothings, since the House met, to have an election brought about by any 
such union. It is true that the honorable gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Water) did, on the 
18th of December last, propose to the Democratic party that, if no election should be made that 
day, all the members who were willing to abide by existing laws on the subject of slavery 
should meet in this hall in the evening. The gentleman, however, was not authorized to 
speak for his party. The honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Humpnrey MarsHAtt,) on 
the same day, and but a short time after the gentleman from Alabama had spoken, took occa~ 
sion to say that he did not, “like the gentleman from Alabama, feel uneasy at his political 
position,” and that, “like the Democratic section, &c., he had no terms of compromise to offer 
or accept.” Anda day or two subsequent to this, and before the discussion had terminated, 
a colleague of that gentleman, (Mr. Cox,) with a candor that well became him, said that if he 
— over to the Democratic support he could not carry over enough to elect a Democratic 

eaker. 

Poin these facts, as well as many others well known to the House, nothing can be more 
certain than this, viz: That there has been no time, since the voting for Speaker began, 
when'the National Know-nothings were willing to have joined the Democracy in sufficient 
numbers to secure the election of a Speaker. 

Where, then, does the responsibility rest, if the House is looked upon as being divided into 
three parties? It is not the Democratic party, which stands upon the principles of the Kansas 
and Nebraska act, and in opposition to Know-nothingism; for that party embraces in its 
ranks but about one-third of the total number of the members of the House. It is not on the 
supporters of the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Banxs,) for they are arrayed 
in opposition to the Kansas and Nebraska act—are supporters of or sympathizers with Know- 
nothingism—and, therefore, stand in perfect antagonism to the Democracy. Nor yet is it 
upon the National Know-nothings; for they are not numerous enough to elect by themselves, 
and thus are under no obligation-that I am aware of, at this juncture, to unite with either of 
the other parties, for they are as diametrically opposed to one on the subject of Know-nothing- 
ism, as they are to the other with respect to slavery; and the question still reeurs, where does 
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the responsibility rest? The answer to this is, to my mind, plain, It is upon the six or seven 
gentlemen who vote with neither of the three parties, These gentlemen agree with the Banxs 
men in opposition to the Kansas and Nebraska bill, and yet do not vote for the candidate rep- 
resenting their principles. One of them, the distinguished gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Dunn, 

on our getting together, voted for the honorable member from Ohio, (Mr, L. D. Campzutt, 

and, after his withdrawal, for the honorable member fram Massachusetts, (Mr. Bayxs,) who 
were the representatives of the anti-Nebraska principle in the House. Then he was always in 
the thickest of the fight in support of his party, and the strength he put forth in the conflict 
was such that he was regarded as the Ajax of that party. Since that time, however, he has 
withdrawn from the field, and, for reasons which are detivilecs satisfactory to himself, but 
which has not. as yet been made known to the public, has also discontinued voting for the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Whatever those reasons may have been, it is not understood 


that they grow out of any change in his principles or in his party relations. He is still the, 


Ajax of his party, though the part he is now playing is not that of Ajax the active and impet- 
uous, but rather that of Ajax in the “sulks.” When that gentleman and those who act with 
him choose to act so as to carry out the principles on which they have stood, and are still be- 
lieved to stand, the House will be organized. This is at once apparent upon an examination 
of almost every vote taken since we came together. No other organization is possible, in 
view of the known principles of the members of this House, unless some emergency not now 
contemplated should arise, which makes an organization absolutely necessary ; and until such 
an emergency does arise, the responsibility for the failure to organize rests, and must continue 
to rest, on those gentlemen. ; 

I know that there is a disposition on the part of a portion of the Know-nothing press in the 
South te censure the Democratic party for a failure to organize the House upon principles 
favorable to the maintenance of the constitutional rights of all the States, and of all the people 
of all the States; and I now say to them the censure is undeserved. No such organization by 
the Democratic party has ever been possible. 

Iam not one of those who think the country either injured or disgraced by the failure to 
organize. Nor dol think that the spectacle which we now present to the world is calculated to 
throw discredit upon republican institutions. I believe that the failure to organize has been 
of infinite service to the nation. The extraordinary and protracted struggle which causes it 
is of such a nature that it has not only attracted all eyes, but it has awakened reflections in 
all hearts, and made all men who value the Union, and who take a just and proper pride in 
the greatness and prosperity of our common country, weigh well the consequences which 
must inevitably ensue if issues which do not have, and cannot have, any legitimate connexion 
with the principles involved in the administration of our national businessyare allowed to op- 
erate upon and control the selection of the public agents delegated to carry iton. _ The struggle 
here has been one of principle. The various parties to it have undoubtedly pursued the course 
which was dictated to them by a sense of duty to those who sent them there—an erroneous 
one in many instances, I firmly believe, but still a sense of duty. But, let who will, censure 

t, and expend useless and vain regrets over it, it is nevertheless certain that it has taught 
wo great lessons: one to the world—that such is the strength and solidity of our republican 
tructure, that what would have shaken the governments of the Old World to their centre, 

as not given rise to the least disturbance in the working of our ordinary governmental ma- 
chinery; and another to our own people, viz: that no party, or collection of parties, made up 
of elements thrown to the surface by the heated and inflamed state of the popular mind, which 
happens to grow up in different portions of this great country on some one, two, or three 
questions unconnected with the ordinary business of legislation, can ever successfully admin- 
ister the affairs of the government. 

But it may be said—if such an organization is not possible—that it was, and is now, in the 
power of the Democratic party to organize the House by voting for the plurality rule. This 
ig true. They possess that power, and, beyond all doubt, will exercise it when the public good 
requires, really requires, that the House should be organized, But is that party to be blamed 
for not doing it now? We are on the eve of a most momentous contest, The fires of sec- 
tional agitation which had been kindled in many a Northern State, are still smouldering 
among their half-extinguished embers; and who can say that the fuel which will be surely 
heaped upon them, in the shape of firebrands, to be sent. forth from this House when organ- 
ized, will not cause them to burst forth again witha fury and a strength which will soon 
destroy the fair fabric of our Union and leave in its place but disjointed fragments and bitter 
ashes? For one, I cannot consent to take any step which might contribute, no matter how 
indirectly, to the organization of this House by the election of any one to the Speakership wha 
might contribute in any way to the breaking out of so fearful a conflagration. 

And I repeat it, itis in the power of those who are opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska bill to 
organize this House. They may do it without blame, for they neither see nor fear any danger 
in the future. But for us of the South—we who see the black clouds just risen above the 
horizon in the North, which, once put in motion by the breath of popular clamor, may rise and 
rise, till, meeting together, they burst in such a storm upon our ship of State that the stars 
and stripes may be torn from its mast-head, and the ship itself, after being tossed upon a sea 
of strife, may go: down with all its glorious freightage overwhelmed by the raging billows of 
popular commotion—we cannot do it. 
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